Chapter 5.) Lowering of water tables and reductions in water quality are effects that produce impacts upon existing agricultural and ecological systems. The impacts may extend far beyond the surface area actually disturbed by mining and may persist well after mining ends and the surface is restored.  (Chapter 7 discusses the use of appropriate reclamation techniques that may achieve a degree of post-mining site productivity superior to pre-mining conditions, for agricultural, if not for natural, ecosystems.)
From a strictly hydrogeological perspective, a clear definition of an alluvial valley floor is difficult. Hydrogeological considerations are not the only pertinent matters and may not be among the most important. Nonetheless, it is important to understand the relationship between hydrogeology and alluvial valley floors, and the activities that affect both.
The intensive agricultural use of alluvial valley bottoms causes ever-changing hydrological conditions, particularly those of recharge, water quality and consumptive water use. The bottom lands are cultivated, irrigated, and used for pasture.  Crops with various water-consumption rates and rooting depths are grown; some of the lands are used interchangeably for cropping or pasturing. Water courses are sometimes deepened to provide better drainage and sometimes obstructed to inhibit drainage. All of these activities cause hydrological changes not commonly considered detrimental to agricultural productivity. Mining of coal could be expected to have the same kinds of hydrological effects as does agricultural use of alluvial valley floors. Mining operations are prohibited where significant areas of alluvial valley floors (as determined by regulatory agencies) might be disturbed. For further protection, mining near such areas is allowed only if regulators are convinced that no significant hydrologic effect will occur.
Federal regulations specifically require that mining not be allowed to interrupt, discontinue, or preclude a significant portion of any farm's agricultural production. However, temporary interruptions from mining can be more than offset by improving the land through innovative mining and reclamation procedures. Beneficial post-mine impacts might include expansions of irrigable acreages by optimizing water-table depths through land reclamation (raising water-logged surfaces and lowering and smoothing higher nonfarmable surfaces) and improvements to soil fertility and ground-water quality by replacing saline soils and overburden with more favorable materials.  Such improvements would require improving and expanding current mining techniques and hydrogeological technology.
The alluvial valley floor provisions of PL 95-87 presume that agricultural lands are and will be more important to the nation's well-being than the coal deposits that underlie them, if that presumption proves incorrect, it could be more costly economically in the future to exploit the coal underlying those areas.
The special problem of coal mining in or adjacent to alluvial valley floors raises several issues. One is the difficulty of developing a technically adeauate definition of an alluval vallevtree   are   much   less   than   the coal seam and discharge at the surface as acid runoff.aimed land may be less susceptible to salinization
